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Apis Dorsata, the Bee of Java. 


Mr. Jacob Kefmer, of Lowel, Mich., 
on March 26, 1883, writes as follows: 


“T send you a slip from a local paper 
with the following description of a 
new kind of bees, which I would like 
to learn more about, and if they 
would do in this country. Please an- 
swer through the BEE JOURNAL.” 


“In perusing a late publication on 
the Eastern Archipelago, we find that 
the writer describes as one of the curi- 
osities of the Island of Timor, distinct 
species of wild bee, the Apis dorsata, 
as abounding there in great numbers. 
He says: “These bees construct the 
most remarkable and colossal honey 
combs, suspending them from the 
under side of the loftiest branches of 
the highest trees. In shape they are 
semi-circular, and their diameter is 
frequently 3 or 4 feet. Their wax is 
one of the principal exports of the 
island.”’ Here is information for the 
American apiarists to act upon; for 
an importation of the above might be 
found very advantageous to their in- 
dustry. 
to possess a longer proboscis than 
even the Italian, or some other quality 
which would make it more profitable 
to be kept than any of the various 
species we now possess.” 


The Timor bee might prove | 


their brood comb _ proportionably 
thicker. They were, in fact, a variety 
of the magnificent Apis dorsata, which 
is described as —_e abundantly 
throughout the great Indian peninsu- 
la, from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 
layas, as well as in Ceylon.” 


‘In Borneo and Timor the wax 
forms an important article of com- 
merce. The combs hangon the under 
side of horizontal limbs of lofty trees, 
often 100 feet from the ground. I 
lmve seen three together as above, 
and they are often 4 feet in diameter. 
The natives of Timor I have seen 
take them. Theyclimb up a tree car- 
ryimtz a smoke torch made of a split 
creeper bound up in — leaves,.and 
hanging by a rope from their waist. 


They cover up their body and hair 
ee but their arms and legs are 
“h the 


r 


bare. e smoke directed on 


the East is one at Malacca; the na- 
tives hang up bamboos and hollow 
logs for it, but it is, I believe, not a 
true Apis, as it makes clusters of 
large oval shells of black wax.” 


Mr. Frank Benton in 1880 visited 
the Islands of Timor and Java in 
search of Apis dorsata and Apis Zonata 
but was not rewarded by securing any 
to transport to America. A vefy in- 
teresting detailed description of his 
journey was published in the BrE 
JOURNAL for May 11, 1881. We have 
no idea, however, that they would 
prove of any value to American apiar- 
ists; the only result would be the 
securing of a novelty; their ferosity 
and ability to inflict terrible wounds 





Manner in which Bees in Borneo and Timor build their combs. 


comb makes the bees fly off in a cloud 
as the man approaches. He sweeps 
off the remainder with his hand and 
then cuts off the comb with a large 
knife, and letsitdown to his com- 
panions below by athin cord. He is 
all the time surrounded by a cloud of 
bees, and though the smoke no doubt 
|partly stupefies them, he must be 


While 


We have very often described the | severely stung. looking on 


bees found in the Islands of Timor |f™0m ® considerable distance, a few 
and Java in the East Indies. but as| 2" down and attacked me, and I 
ane oSve ih We See ’ 'did not get rid of them till I was half 
our correspondent, with many others |a mile from the place and had caught 
who are reading the BEE JOURNAL | them oe one by one, in my — = 

“oi : : , |The sting is very severe. shoulc 
eats year wl ~ om _— — gn | imagine that in Timor the dry season 
familiar with them, we will give @| answers to our winter, as the drought 
very brief description. | is very severe and much of the foliage | 


Wathen tin nineteen | is deciduous. Eucalypti are the most 


: common trees, and their flowers, I sus- 
and author of “The Malay Archipel- | pect, supply the bees with their honey. | 
ago,” thus relates his experience oa Sin, ieienien: ee i 

; , ‘dain ha neo com are placed ina| 
those Islands with the Apis dorsata: | ..,ewhat similar manner, perhaps | 
“On examination I found them half | formed by the same species. The | 
as long again as Apis mellifica and! only bee I have seen domesticated in 


by means of their enormous stings, is 
horrible to contemplate. 


—+ -—~— > 


«= The thoughtful and prudent 
apiarist will now be making arrange- 
ments to provide pasturage for his 
bees, if he is not already in possession 
of it. The time will soon be here to 
sow seeds of honey producing flora of 
all kinds, and to plant out basswood 
trees. Let no time be lost in making 
full provision for the bees. and then 
we shall hear no more of “blasted 
hopes ;” but instead of it, the songs of 
the apiarists and the “ merry hum” 
of the ** busy bees” will vie with each 
other in making glad thousands of 
homes, scattered all over the country. 
This is a ‘‘ seasonable hint,” and one 
that should be heeded at once, for th‘s 
is ** the accepted time.” 


THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 











For the American Bee Journal. 


Stimulating Bees in Spring. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Iam requested to write an article 
for the BEE JOURNAL on “ Stimulat- 
ing bees, so as to get them ready for 
the white clover honey harvest.” In 
my opinion there is nothing gained by 
commencing too early, as from six to 
eight weeks is sufficient time to build 
up a fair colony in spring, to one suf- 
ficiently strong to store honey to the 
best advantage. As clover usually 
begins to yield honey, in this locality, 
about June 15 or 20, the first of May 
is soon enough to commence to stim- 
ulate brood-rearing. Some think it 
does not pay to change the brood 
combs, by way of reversing them, put- 
ting combs of honey in the centre of 
the brood nest, etc., but after years of 
experimenting, I am satisfied it pays 
me, whether it does others or not. 

before telling how I manage, I will 
describe one experiment. I tried, 
to see if it paid to try to build the bees 
up in spring faster than they would 
naturally do it themselves; for, on 
this matter of pay rests nearly all 
there is of bee-keeping, to the average 
apiarist. One spring, several years 
ago, I set apart 10 colonies, all of 
which had plenty of -esgy f and were 
as near alike as possible, to obtain 10 
colonies of bees. After seeing that 
all were in proper condition, 5 were 
left to themselves, and the other 5 
worked according to the plan I shall 
describe. The 5 let alone were 2 
weeks behind the others inswerming, 
and, upon footing up in the fall, I 
found they only gave an average of % 
as much honey as the other 5 which 
were stimulated. From this and 
many other experiments I have tried, 
Iconclude it pays, and so attest my 
faith by adhering to that which gives 
me the greater protit. 

About the first of May I go over the 
whole yard and examine each hive to 
see how much brood there is, and all 
colonies which do not have an equiva- 
lent to 24 frames full, are shut up 
upon the frames of brood they do 
have, by means of a division-board; 
while those which have that amount, 
or more, are allowed the whole hive. 
At this time these last-named colonies 
have their brood nest reversed by put- 
ting those frames, having the least 
brood in them, in the centre of the 
cluster, and those having the most at 
the outside, thus causing the queen 
to fill these centre combs with eggs as 
fully, or more so, than those were 
which were in the é¢entre before; 
while the brood in those now outside 
is not allowed to decrease at all. 
Thus quite a gain is made, with little 
danger of chilling any brood. In 
about a week I take a frame havin 
considerable sealed honey in it, an 
break the sealing to the cells, by pass- 
ing a knife flatwise over it; then, 





after spreading the frames apart, | who do not think that the above will 


place this in the centre of the brood 
nest. The removal of this honey by 
the bees, Gauses them to feed tie 
queen, and stimulates brood-rearing, 


| 
| 


equally as much (in my opinion) as 


any other method of feeding. [If I 
did not have the frames of honey I 


would fill empty combs with sugar | 


syrup, and use the same as frames of 
honey. As the honey is removed, the 
queen fills the cells with eggs, and at 
the end of another week another 
frame is added in the same way. 
next time over, the brood is removed 
as at first, while, at the end of the 
fourth week, two frames instead of 
one, are placed in the centre of the 
brood nest, leaving one or two frames 
of brood between them. This brings 
us to near the first of June, and if 
one colony has brood in four frames 
at the time of commencing, and we 
use 9 frames to the hive, we have but 
one more frame without brood in it 
in the hive. The next week this is 
placed in the centre, and as soon as 
the bees get any honey, more than to 


The | 


pay. who live where acrop of clover 
1oney is to be secured, to try a few 
colonies, and see if they do. not 
change their minds. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


— ——- <- — 


For the American Bee Journal 


Comb vs. Extracted Honey. 





A. W. STITH. 





There seems to be quite a diversity 
(of opinion in regard to producing 
,comb and extracted honey. I have 
had some experience in producing 
both, and can probably say something 
| that may be a benefit, especially to 
\the amateur. The idea, that honey 
/extracted before being capped by the 
bees, has all the good qualities of 
honey that is capped before extract- 
ing, does not meet my approbation. 
I am so thoroughly convinced that 
honey extracted while green, is in- 
ferior to honey capped before extract- 
ing, that I do not expect to extract 


feed the brood, the boxes are put on. | any more green honey, unless in cases 


Those weaker colonies shut upon 
the frames, having but little brood, 
are left so till the frames are well 
filled with brood, when they are given 


a frame of honey in the centre, and | 


then manipulated as were the otters, 


till they are in the same conditiov. | 


If I wish as many colonies as possible, 


I begin to take brood from those hav- | 


ing their hive full first, and give to 
the strongest of these weak ones, and 
later, to the next strongest, till all are 
built up to strong colonies. I formerly 
gave these frames of brood to the 
very weakest first, but after losing 


several frames of brood, I learned that | 


togive a frame of brood toa very 
weak colony of bees, before settled 


warm weather, was almost always | 


sure to result in loss. 
If I wish honey instead of increase, 


I work all the weaker colonies till | 


they have 5 frames of brood each, 
when 4 frames of brood, bees and all, 
are carried to another and united with 
it, while the frame having the queen 
upon it, is placed back in the hive 
again. The5frames in the hive we 
wish to unite the 4 frames of bees 
with, are spread apart, and the 4 
frames placed in each alternate space, 
so as to prevent any quarreling, as 
bees, thus mixed, seldom quarrel or 
harm a queen. In 
united colony will be as strong as any 
in the yard, while the frame having 
the queen, can be used for a nucleus, 
or various other Aye! prone In this 
time of high prices of comb founda- 
tion, they could be made very profit- 
able by setting them to building comb, 
for they are almost always sure to 
build nice straight worker comb. 


In places where pollen is scarce, it 
might be well to feed rye meal, early 
in the season, but, as long as plenty of 
pollen remains in the comb. I do not 
think it pays. To feed, place in a 
shallow box and drop afew drops of 
honey on the meal, when you will put 
a bit of comb on a hot iron to make a 
smudge, to draw the bees. Use only 


a few drops of honey, or you may ex- 
cite robbing. 


I would invite all those 


two weeks this | 


of emergency, when bees are gather- 
|ing rapidly and have not sufticient 
combs to store their precious sweets ; 
and right here let me say, thata too 
free use of the extractor 1s one reason 
/why many bee-keepers complain of 
not having surpluscombs. All apiar- 
ists know that bees will not build 
comb, to any great extent, only as in- 
stinct teaches them it will be used 
for storing honey, therefore, bee- 
| keepers should pot expect their bees 
to build comb, and at the same time 
keep the combs they already have 
empty, by the use of the extractor. 


The judicious use of the extractor 
is more than merely to learn how fast 
can sling the honey, and leave the 

ees to starve the following winter ! 
| While I am free to admit that the ex- 
| tractor is indispensable in an apiary, 
I do think that, all things considered, 
extractors kill as many bees as they 
help to produce. 

Do not understand me to accuse an 
experienced bee-keeper of such blun- 
ders as to kill bees in such a manner, 
but as there are many persons just 
embarking in the business, I thought 
a word of caution would not be out of 
the way and may be appreciated. 

When we examine an apiary in 
autumn, worked for extracted honey, 
where we use a two-story hive, and 
when we wish to supply our bees with 
food for their long winter nap, we 
find the honey in bad shape for win- 
ter, the combs in the brood-chamber 
often being destitute of honey, and 
contain much pollen, while those in 
the top story are sure to be full from 
top to bottom, or nearly empty. Such 
has been my experience. 

I learned, several years agu, to be 
|rather timid with the extractor, and 

settled down on the following plan: 
When white clover, which is our main 
dependence for surplus honey, fairly 
opens, I select, in the top story (for I 
seldom bother the brood-chamber for 
surplus), 5 or 6 Langstroth frames of 
the best worker combs, if they can be 
, obtained; if not, afew drone combs 
can be used, and mark the letter W 
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(which signifies winter) on the top| sides together 





, or near the glass at the | 6 inches square and 8 feet long, made 


bar; put those combs near together, |end of the row, but leave space be-|of matched pine boards and painted, 
and do not extract from them. As/| tween the honey and end of the box, | with galvanized iron, one-half circle, 
soon as the honey in those combs are | sufficient for the bees to pass, or they | on top, to keep out the storm and give 
sealed nearly half way down, I spread | will empty the honey from the outside | room for free circulation of air, with 
them apart, and insert in each alter-|and carry it to the other sections,|a damper to shut off the outside air 


nate space an empt 
partly filled with com 


fast as completed, be extracted at 
pleasure. 

I thus secure three objects: <A hive 
full of straight comb; the queen is 
forced below, on account of the 
frames marked 
honey and being far apart, and the 
rest of the combs, as fast as com- 
pleted, are filled with honey, se a 
nice lot of sealed clover honey for 
winter. 

But here comes the trouble. Empty 
combs will not do to winter bees on, 
neither do I believe full frames of 
honey, without some empty cells, 
much better, in this latitude; but 
when we produce comb honey, the 
honey in the brood-chamber is in a 
much more desirable shape. I be- 
lieve I am the only one in this part of 
the country that produces comb 
honey, and being requested, by some 
of my neighbors, to write my plan of 
manipulating sections without separa- 
tors, I cheerfully make the effort. 

I use the Langstroth hive exclu- 
sively, have used both 8 and 10 frames, 
but have no use for 10 frames beneath 
a rack of sections, as I 


tween the rows of sections. 


The first thing, after the sections | 
are on, isto get the bees to work in| 


them ; for Italian bees are very loath 
to enter boxes. The best method that 
I have ever practiced, is to use 10 
frames in the brood-chamber until the 
bees are strong in number, and ready 
for the boxes; previously to adjusting 
the boxes, I remove all but 7 or 8 
frames, and use a division-board on 
each side of the frames, so arranged as 
not to allow bees behind them. The 
hive having, heretofore, been crowded 
with bees to its fullest capacity, and 
by contracting the hive inside, the 
bees are compelled to take possession 
of the boxes immediately, or cluster 
outside the hive. As the bees are not 
desirous of swarming yet, and as the 
honey harvest has just commenced in 


earnest, they are most likely to work | 
Now, having the} 


in the sections. 
boxes on, witha starter of comb or 
foundation in each section (the 
former preferred),and after the bees 
have been at work in them a few days, 
probably they may need some atten- 
tion. I oually examine each section 
twice a week, and this is the main 
secret in obtaining straight combs 
without separators, for we are sure to 
find some probably half finished, 


whilst others near them are just com- | 


menced. Take out all the sections 


frame, or one} 
1b or foundation, | 
and the frames thus inserted can, as} 


containing much | 


_ ra use a rack | 
similar to a crate, with partitions be- | 


hives are level from right to left, and 
if I follow the above plan, I seldom 


have to bend or cut a piece of comb, | 


although if I cut a bit of comb out, it 
is not lost, but will make a nice 
starter for another section. If not 
quite so cheap as foundation, it is 
much better. 


Perhaps some may think that honey 
produced without separators would 
not be nice enough for the Cincinnati 
Industrial Exposition. But I will say 
that, with my experience in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, and a few 
acres of (melilot) sweet clover, I was 
able to procure just such honey as Dr. 
Miller and others saw there last fall. 

I believe my honey was all the comb 
honey that was there. What in the 
world is the matter with bee-keepers 
around Cincinnati ? 
ents of the various bee papers would 
write less about half-pound sections, 
yellow bees, etc., and more about 
practical experience in the production 
and sale of pure honey, and try to 
create a better demand at home by 
making better displays at their county 
fairs, and sell only such honey at 
home or abroad as they can fully war- 
rant, we would certainly do the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

Dividing Ridge, Ky., Feb. 23, 1883. 


-_-—~—.e + - 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Description of My Bee Room. 


U. E. DODGE. 


— 


I have 42 colonies in the cellar, and 


bottom, in the cellar. 


mer stands. The lowest range of 
mercury, this winter, was 9 
zero. 
locality ; no surplus, and very little 
natural increase. This is my first 
ear’s experience in cellar wintering. 
My arrangements were as follows: I 





which is thoroughly plastered, on two 
sides and bottom, with hydraulic 


made of matched boards and battened. 
I have a tight-fitting door from the 
| main cellar, and in close proximity to 
| my outside cellar-way, through which 
'I enter the cellar below, down five 
stone steps to thecellar bottom. From 


| the bee room, I have a 3-inch glazed 








that are nearest completed, and put tile pipe, running through the cellar 


them together, and thus always keep-| wall, 3 feet under ground, running | 


ing the fullest together, and the ones | horizontal about 8 feet ; on the end of 


least worked in near the lean end of | this pipe, I have an elbow which turns | 


the row. I think I got that *‘ lean end” | the pipe up, at right angles with the 


from Mr. Heddon (thanks to Mr. Hed-| pipe, that runs through the wall, from | 


don). If any of the sections are nearer | the cellar, leaving the end of the el- 
completed on one side than on the| bow sticking out of the ground about 


If correspond- | } 


_ below | 
Last season was poor, in this_ 


have a room, 10x12 feet, partitioned | 
off in one corner of the main cellar, | 


cement ; the other two side walls are | 


other, put them with their fullest! 6 or Sinches. I have a wooden tube, | opposite extreme. My cellar is so dry 


which is only a loss of time, and the | when desirable. This wooden tube 


place over the end of tube-pipe,in a 
perpendicular position, holding it in 
place by hooks and staples, attached 
to the outside covering of the cellar 
door, and earthed up snugly around 
the bottom or base of the tube; the 
damper completely controls, and I find 
I can add or diminish the volume of 
outside atmosphere at pleasure, which 
gives —— control of the tempera- 
ture of the bee-room, at any time, 
when the weather outside is colder 
than the ordinary temperature of the 
cellar. To control the inside atmos- 
phere of bee-room, I have a 2% inch 
tin pipe, connected with the room, on 
the opposite side from the tile pipe, 
and running through the floor of the 
sitting room, which is directly over 
the bees, connecting with the stove 
yipe above, in that room. Inthe pipe 
isa tight-litting damper, which I can 
use at will, checking or increasing the 
draft of air from the room through 
the chimney. 

I have two thermometers in bee 
cellar, one hung near the bottom and 
one near the top. It has not, this 
winter, been lower than 42°, nor 
higher than 49°, since Noy. 15, the 
day I put the beesin the cellar. In 
the sitting room and directly over the 
bees, stands an anthracite coal fire, 
| constantly burning, night and day. 


To further control the temperature 
of the bee-room, as the weather be- 
comes warmer and spring advances, 
should the bees show signs of uneasi- 
ness, I have secured a quantity of ice 
and propose to remove the upright 
wooden tube which tits over the end 


19 packed on the summer stands. | Of tile pipe, leaving the end of tile 
Those on the summer stands had a| Sticking above ground, about 6 ors 
flight on Feb. 17, the first since Noy. | inches. ; : 
15. The thermometer showed 65° in | ore with a hole in the bottom, just 

air. 48° 50 ¢ | fittin tile ng t 
eS a eee sae a | the tile tube sticking up inside of the 
dysentery in the cellar or on the sum- | box ; this box is supplied with a tight- 


Over this I propose to set a 


over the tile, leaving the end of 


fitting lid, that may be ony Or 
shut, at pleasure. In this box I in- 
tend to put ice from day to day, as re- 
quired, in sufficient quantities to cool 
the air that passes through the tile 
pipe into the bee-room, to obtain the 
| desired temperature from day to day, 
until I deem it proper time to set my 
bees upon their summer stands, say 
| about the blooming of soft maple. 


There does not seem to be the 
sligh test moisture in the bee-room ; 
the quilts seem as dry as the same 
material would be in an ordinary 
room. The bees seem perfectly at 
home, and, to all appearance, in a 
happy and contented mood. How 
‘long they may so continue, isa problem 
that Iam unable to solve at present; 
but the prospect is certainly flatter- 
ing, and I hope reflections from ‘‘ the 
silver lining,’ may penetrate and 
cheer the hope of every genuine apiar- 
ist of the land. 

If the theory and practice of damp 
cellar wintering is correct, 1am cer- 
tainly on the wrong track, and in the 
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that I can hardly brush the floor with- lead many to do; that boom is now is the great truth that underlies all 


out raising quite a dust. 


There has | over. 


A corresponding reaction has | 


other truths, and is now dawnin 


not been three days in succession, | taken place, and I think it expedient | upon the common mind throughou 


this winter, that I have not seen my | that some, who are the best situated | the world. 


bees in the cellar, making my obser- 


| 


so to do, and whose experiments are | 


It has been demonstrated 
that bees can, in cellars as in ‘trees 


vations quite short, but, most invaria- | sought after from time to time, should | in the woods,” winter well with light 
bly, turning back the quilt of one or | experiment with and settle the ques-| enough to tell potatoes from apples, 
more colonies, which does not seem to | tion, herein the West, by the argument | but it has also been found out that an 


disturb them in the least. 

My ey in out-door winter- 
ing, in the past, has led me to believe 
that one important factor in success- 
ful wintering, is to keep the bees dry, 
and I fail to comprehend why remov- 
ing toa cellar should so much change 
the nature and constitution 
bees, that it should require an entirely 
opposite state of things. To admit, 
when convinced, is one of the most 
noble traits of character, and should 
I find, by more extended experience, 
that I am pursuing the wrong theory, 
to the injury of the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity, then I shall acknowledae the 
error. 

My ice ae is merely theor- 
etical, and should I be on the wrong 
track, and in danger of injuring my 
bees, will some one notify me through 
the Bee JOURNAL before it is too 
late, and the injury is done. Also 
state the extreme limit that it will do 
to keep bees in the cellar, when put in 
Nov. 15. I wish to keep minein as 
long as possible, and not overdo it. I 
have a quantity of candy, ready for 
pre on my hives, if necessary. 

Xan I put it on in the cellar, should 
= need feeding ? 
‘redonia, N. Y. 

[If the bees remain quiet, when the 
maples, willows, etc., furnish pollen, 
will be time enough to put them out 
on the summer stands. You can put 
candy over the frames, at any time it 
may be necessary, and they will readily 
take it.—Ep.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Half-Pound Sections. 


JAMES HEDDON. 





It seems to me that some of our 
fraternity are losing faith in the prac- 
tical good sense of bee-keepers. 

One says, if weadopt the half-pound 
section, it will ruin the business. 
Well, then, my faith in our folks is 


|thesound of ‘* half-pound?” I 


|of experiment between the producer 


of the| 


and consumer. 

I have carefully read all the articles 
I have seen on the subject (I take 
nearly all the bee papers), and, as 
yet, I have gotten little light regard- 
ing the wisdom of producing comb 
honey in half-pound packages. I 
fancy I discover an under current of a 
fear of competition, in many articles. 
This argues in favor of the adoption 
of the half-pound section. When I 
changed from two to one-pound sec- 
tions, I was told by many writers that 
I need not expect as many pounds of 
honey. I have taken no less with one 
than with two-pound sections, when 
using them side by side. I think I 
know the reasons why. These rea- 
sons give me full assurance that I will 
realize just as many pounds with the 
use of half-pound sections as with 
any larger size. My bill for sections 
will be doubled, and the labor of 
mnanipulation will be increased. Be- 
tween this and the extra price, and 
sure, safe transportation of the small 
sections, [ shall be left to decide. 


Does it not seem strange that bees 
cannot work readily in aspace 4)4x- 
2 13-16x12, in the half-pound sections 
when they *‘ do not object ” to a space 
444x44x2, with tin side walls at that ? 
Have they an idiosyncracy against 
first 
said, and say now, **‘go slow.” Do 
not go to any undue expense to rush 
into the new, till you have more rea- 


'son to think it enough better than the 


|old, to pay for so doing. 


I shall not 
adopt the small sections to the dis- 
placement of my one-pounds. I can 


| mix them with one-pounds in my ex- 
|perimental supers, and in my ship- 


ping crates, and use or refuse them 
without any alteration or fixtures, 


j}and I mean to be able to truthfully 


thus great that I really think they | 
will not adopt them, or do anything | 


else, that will “ruin” ourselves. It 
half-pound sections have connected 


with them, and their use, an expense | 


which costs more than the consumers’ 
increase of demana is worth, then 
those who tempt the little Tarantulas, 
will be the first ones to be bitten. 


Mr. Baker speaks as though it were 
inconsistent for me to have first cau- 
tioned against their use, and then 
assert that I was going to use a few 
thousand of them. r made up my 
mind to this: if there is a demand for 
this size, no individual or organized 
efforts can stop a catering to that de- 
mand. [| put in a word of caution, 
hoping to induce others to touch them 
lightly, and in a less expensive way, 
than last New Year’s boom might 


talk more positively upon this subject 
ere another year rolls around. 


Please let me say to Mr. Newman, 
of Ohio, that I will ** unload ” regard- 
ing our winter diseases of bees as soon 
as my last chance for 1882 and 1883 
— is over. 

-erhaps a short item will do for the 
subject of ‘* Light in bee repositories,” 
referred to on page 140, by yourself 
and Mr. A. P. Fletcher. Please tell 


|your mechanical acquaintance that 


| death 1s as natural as life. 


That na- 
ture, with her infinite arms, embraces 
all that can be imagined by the mind. 
Nature is at war with itself. Most 


| things thrive at the expense of other’s 





premature death, and man is found in 
either class, viz.: the consumer and 
consumed. Animal and vegetable 
beings thrive better, when assisted in 
the struggle, by the wisdom of man; 
whatever bees ‘*‘ naturally”? do, may 
or may not be the very best or worst 
thing they can do for the perpetuation 
of their existence. Evolution is the 
only key that can unlock the many | 
mysteries just coming into view. It) 


| advantage is gained by changing this 


‘**natural”’ condition of affairs, and 
keeping them free from all irritating 
influences; among which is light, as 
well as the activity forced upon them 
from the extreme low temperatures of 
our winters. None of these are, how- 
ever, the real cause of dysentery. 
Dowagiac, Mich., March 30, 1883. 


— + —<—me - —— 


For the American Bee Journal. 
My Observation Hive. 
W. HARMER. 


I use the Heddon hive, as will be 
seen by the engraving. Asan obser- 
vation hive, it can have any number 
of Langstroth frames, from one to 
seven; the sides are movable, and 
can be taken out, as they slide down 
in grooves, and glass can be put in 





Heddon’s Observation Hive. 


the grooves instead of the wooden 
sides, making an observation hive. It 
is a very simple hive to make, and I 
think every bee-keeper should have 
an observation hive. I would not be 
without mine for considerable. It is 
an endless source of pleasure to me. 
Manistee, Mich. 


_———_>~— 


Western Maine Convention. 
The bee-keepers in Southwestern 
Maine met at the residence of Mr. J. 
B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine, on 
Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1883, at 1 o’clock 
p. m., for the purpose of forming an 
Association. 


The meeting was called to order at 
the appointed time, and W. W. Dun- 
ham, of North Paris, was chosen tem- 
porary chairman ; after which, com- 
munications were read from Messrs. 
Wm. Hoyt, of Ripley, secretary, and 
F. O. Addition, of Dexter, president 
of the State Bee-Keepers’ Association ; 
also from Mr. H.B. Cony, of Augusta. 
Following these, Mr. J. B. Mason, of 
Mechanic Falls, presented a paper, 
and it was voted to have it pub ished 
in the Apiarian. These communica- 
tions were read carefully and consid- 
ered by all present. 


A permanent organization of the 
Western Maine Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion was made, and the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. J. A. Morton, 
3ethel ; Vice-President, J. B. Mason, 
Mechanic Falls; Secretary, W. W. 
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Merrill, Mechanic Falls; Treasurer, 
Ww. W. Dunham, North Paris. Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws, 
W. W. Dunham, J. A. Morton and J. 
B. Mason. 

A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. The first article of the con- 
stitution defines its name as the West- 
ern Maine Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

An article in the by-law provides, 
that any person can become a member 
by signing the constitution, and pay- 
ing the sum of 25 cents ; ladies, simply 
by signing the constitution. 

The Association starts out with 20 
members, 18 males and 2 females, 
representing 145 colonies of bees. The 
object of forming this Association 
was to advance bee-culture in this 
western part of Maine, and in no 
wise to injure the State Association, 
and we would like all to join this, as 
well as the State Association. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Mason and family, for the kind- 
ness bestowed by them. 

The next meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, April 25, 1883, at the resi- 
dence of W. W. Dunham, North 
Paris, Maine, at 1 and 7 p. m. 

W. W. MERRILL, Sec. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal 


Narrow vs. Wide Frames for Sections. | 


J. G. STEER. 

On page 1440f the BEE JOURNAL, 
for March 14, T. E. Turner writes 
eoncerning wide frames for holding 
sections ; in which he gives some very 
Jlausible objections to their use, as [ 
1ave fully learned from experience. 
The principle one, namely, the diffi- 
culty in removing the sections from 
wide frames, I have been trying to 
overcome, and as a result have made 
a narrow.frame both to hold sections 
and to answer the place of a division- 
board, in winter, for chaff. I do not 
know that I can make the description 
of it plain to the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL, but I will try. 

The frame I use is the Gallup, to 
hold 4 sections, 5144x5¥ ; inside meas- 


be slipped in at bottom of the frame | that there are no good honey gather- 


after it is nailed, as will be seen, the|ers among the light Italians, but 
bottom bar being on the other side, it | among the several different strains of 
will not interfere with their insertion. | light-colored Italians that it has been 
The — will stay just where | my fortune to try, none have equalled 
you put them. | any of several different strains of dark 
Now you have a frame, with bottom | Italians that I have owned. 
bar reaching nearly half-way, or °%% | production, hardiness, amiability, and 
inch across the bottom of the section, | color should be bred for, in the order 
which, with 44 inch at the sides, and | named, but I fear that some breeders 
34 at the top, 1s sufficient to keep the | have bred in the reverse order. I say 
sections in their places, and allow of | nothing about the Cyprian and Syrian 
their removal with ease. Set the| bees, because, from experience, I 
frame, filled with sections, in the end | know nothing of them. 
of the hive, with the naked edgeof| for breeding stock from which to 
the sections next to and close against | rear ueens, no pains nor expense 
the end of the hive; then the separa-| should be spared to obtain the best; 
tors will come next to the brood. If) and, as probably the majority of the 
desired to put two cases or frames of | queens will mate at the home yard, 
sections at the side of the brood, the | equally as much care should be taken 
second set of sections will slip “P| jn obtaining stock for the protection 
against the separators, and into the) of drones. Selection of stock for the 
frame of the first set, as will be seen, | protection of drones is a point that, I 
\4 of inch. ese think, has been too much neglected. 
The advantages of this frame are: after the apiarist has furnished his 
It allows of easy manipulation, as it ownapiary, and that of his neighbors, 
fits neatly in the hive; it will stay in| with choice stock, he is ready to com- 


its place, and prevents the bees from | mence the rearing of queens for others. 
getting at the outside of the sections Although objections have been 


vo stick them over With propolis. raised against the hatching of queens 
It serves as the very best kind of a | jn a lamp nursery, yet the majority of 


| division-board for chaff packing, as breeders hatch their ueens in this 
the thin separators and bee spaces manner; in fact, it would be well-nigh 
admit of a more ready absorption of impossible to rear queens at the pres- 
moisture. They can be used in the | ent popular prices without the aid of 
| upper story in the same manner 4@s | the nursery. During the past five 
two at the side. ne years I have had queens hatched both 

I would say to Mr. Turner | a!ways jn the hives and in the nursery, and I 
make my upper story to admit divis- | have never been able to discover that 
ion-board, after being filled with | hatching a queen in a lamp nursery 
frames of sections, which, when re- | enfeebled her constitution or anything 
moved, allows of freeaccess to the! of the kind. I can detect no differ- 
frames of sections. : ence between queens hatched in a 

If I have succeeded in making the | nursery and those hatched among the 
principle plain, any one can adopt it | bees. A lamp nursery need not bea 
to their different size of hives. Some | complicated affair—just simply a box 
may prefer a wider bottom bar, to| with double walls of tin, and large 
support the sections. Such can use | enough to allow several frames to 
or % inch lumber, which will still | hang inside. A hole should be made 
allow enough of section to project for | at one of the upper corners to allow 

refer about Ar 


Honey 





a ‘finger hold.” I out 54./the space between the walls, which 
If there is any merit in the thing, all| should be about % of an inch, to be 
may freely use it. filled with water. A round hole, per- 
Barnesville, O., March 20, 1883. ‘haps an inch in diameter, should be 
EE | made through the wallsof the bottom, 

|at the centre, and also through the 
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ure, 105¢x105,; outside, 114x111. 
Instead of the wide frame, 1 makea 
frame to fill the whole space of the 
inside of the hive, viz.: 12 inches, 
and only 4% inch wide. I cut the side 
bars out of ‘4 inch stuff, and 11-16 
thick, and reaching clear to the bot- 
tom of the hive. The bottom bar is 
the same, and 12 inches long; to be 
nailed to the side of theside bars even 
with the bottom ends of the same, in- 
stead of tothe end. I use an ordi- 
nary top bar of the frame, for the top, 
letting it project over 4 inch, on one 
side, and the other being even. On 


| side walls of each side, and a tube of 
tin soldered in each hole, thus fasten- 
|ing the walls together so that they 
| will not bulge when filled with water. 
|The tin tubes can be covered with 
| Queens having now become quite aj pieces of tin, so that the queens can- 
| staple product of the apiary, Pama not crawl out and become lost. The 
| two or three articles devoted to the) ey should be fastened in the top 
'subject may not be amiss; although, | of a tall box, the top of the nursery 
|as Mr. Doolittle said in regard to the | being level with the top of the box. 
‘excellent articles that he gave us Jast | In order that the heat from the lamp 
year upon comb honey ; “‘ what I write | below may circulate all around it, 
will necessarily be somewhat of a there should be a space of an inch be- 
‘repetition of what I have already | tween the sides of the nursery and 
| written.” the inside of the box. Strips of wood, 


Queen Rearing—The Lamp Nursery. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 





the side which projects over, [nailthe| The first step for the would-be | an inch square, can be crowded in be- 
bottom bar, which will also project 4 | y een breeder is to [talianize not only | tween the upper edge of the box and 
inch, and is to hold and support the | his own bees, but all the bees within, | the nursery, and the nursery furnished 
sections. | at least, three milesof his own apiary.| with a wooden cover hinged to one 

Previous to nailing, I slot the in-|The demand, at present. for pure|side of the box. To obtain the best 
side of side bars, the whole length, | Italian queens, that are purely mated, | effect, the box, in which the nursery 
with a 4% inch slot, 3-16 deep, and %| is such that a queen breeder cannot | is placed, should be of such a height 
inch from the edge. Be careful in| allow black bees in his neighborhood. | that the bottom of the nursery is 
nailing to make these slots come In regard to the strains of Italians | about a foot above the top of the lamp 
nearest to the edge of the side of the | that he will breed from, each one! chimney. A thermometer should be 
frame that iseven. ‘The slots are for | must decide for himself. I prefer the | kept in the nursery, and the tempera- 
lg inch wood separators. These can! dark Italians. I do not wish to say ture kept between 90° and 100°. If 
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the box is too tight or close,the lamp! Queen rearing nuclei need to be ex- ‘of Supervisors of the several counties 


will not burn well. To save oil, and 
to protect the nursery from sudden 


changes of temperature, it is better to | much stooping becomes tiresome ; for | pensation, an 


keep it in some building. 
placed in some room that can be dark- 
ened, and the light admitted through 
a small aperture, it will greatly facili- 
tate the examination of queen cells 
about to hatch; as, by holding them 
up before the aperture,even embryo 
queens can sometimes be seen, es- 
pecially when the cells are constructed 
of new wax. When there are many 
cells in a nursery, it requires close 
attention, otherwise a newly-hatched 
queen will destroy several cells. 
have a brood. frame, similar to those 
used for holding sections, divided into 
apartments about 2 inches square. 

his brood frame is covered witha 
sheet of glasson one side, and upon 
the opposite side, each apartment is 
furnished with a glass door that is 
hinged fast by pasting on a strip of 
cloth for a hinge. Each door is kept 
closed by a little latch made by driv- 


ing a common pin part way in, and | 


then bending it over, so that it can be 
turned around over the door, 


turned away when I wish to open it. | pelieve, as I have never read or heard | 


This brood frame of apartments is 
kept hanging in the nursery, and 


about 9 o’clock in the evening, I ex-| optaining surplus honey in one-pound | 


amine each cell by holding it up be- 
fore the lamp, and when I find a cell, 
the occupant of which appears nearly 


out, I place it in an apartment by 
itself. 


Some breeders have only one nu-| 


cleus in a full sized hive, while others 
make a small hive for each nucleus, 
and use it for no other purpose, but, 


to my mind, it is better to use full | 
_— two nuclei in | 


sized hives, 
each hive, and keeping them separate 
by using division-boards. hese 
division-boards can be made very 
cheaply by using 34 lumber, tacking a 


or | 


|amined quite often, and when the 
| hives are placed upon the ground, so 


| nucleus hives perched upon stakes, at | 


such a height that they are conven- 
‘ient for manipulation while I am 
|standing upon my feet. [also have 
the covers hinged, so that they can 
‘be turned back. thus forming con- 
| venient shelves for the smoker, queen 
cages, box of comb containing larve, 
etc.,ete. There are also two sticks 
tacked to the sides of each hive, and 


these sticks project a few inches be- | 


1| yond the end of the hive; and upon 


these projecting ends I can hang 
combs while caging queens. 
Rogersville, Mich. 


-_<~~<—-— + «+ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


New Device for Sections. 


THOMAS CANNY. 
Isend youa drawing of a section 
|that I shall use this season. This 
| kind of section originated with me, I 


of such being in use. It is cheapness, 
utility and convenience combined, in 


'or half-pound sections, doing away 


of this State to appoint inspectors of 
apiaries, and provide for their com- 
defining their duties, 


If itcan be | this reason I have a large share of my | and for the further protection of bee- 


culture. The bill has the concurrence 
of the representatives from San Diego 
county. It provides as follows :: 


SECTION 1.—The Board of Super- 
visors of any county wherein bees are 
kept, are hereby authorized to appoint 
one or more persons as inspectors of 
apiaries, to hold office during the 
pleasure of said Board. 

Sec. 2.—The Board of Supervisors 
shall fix and determine the compensa- 
tion of the inspectors of apiaries to be 
paid out of the funds of the county, 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 3.—Upon complaint being 





| made to the inspector, to the effect 
\that, in complainant’s opinion, the 


disease known as “foul brood” exists 


|in any apiary in that county, it shall 


| with extra cases, racks, brood frames, | 
ready to commence biting her way | 





| 











strip of wood across each end to pre- | 
|ete. The apiarist can obtain his sur- | 


vent their ——— and then tacking 
a strip of enameled cloth over the 
edges, not drawing it uptight or close 


against the edges of the boards, but | 


allowing it to point out so that it will 
form a sort of tube all around the 
edges of the boards, and this yielding 
tube will fit an 
may be in the sides of the hive. 


For a stand for the hives I use a/| 


board a little larger than the bottom 
of a hive, with two cleats nailed un- 


derneath each end to prevent it from | 


warping and to raise it from the 
ground. To furnish each nucleus 
with an entrance, I turn the hives 
around upon its stand until two 
diagonally opposite corners project 
beyond the edge of the stand or bot- 
tom board sufficiently to allow the 
bees to pass under the edge of the 
hive. Three-eighths of an inch below 
each entrance, to the edge of the bot- 
tom board,I naila small piece of board, 


3 or 4 inches square, to furnish the | 


bees with an alighting board. Queen 
registering cards are a necessity, as 
they show, by the position of the pins 


upon their dials, the date of the last. 


examination, and the condition of the 
nucleus at that date—something that 
the memory could not do. 


inequalities there | 


|One-pound sections, and the honey 
| stored in both at the same time, by 
|this device. If you want to get 
| pounds, cut only one kerf on both top 
/and lower bar, of either top or lower 
tier of sections. 

With a nailing apparatus it can be 
put together as quickly as 3 one-pound 
| sections. Please put it in the BEE 
JOURNAL for the benefit of all bee- 
keepers. It is not patented. 

East Poultney, Vt. 


-_-——~—e + < 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Inspectors of Apiaries. 
J. E. PLEASANTS. 


DEAR Epiror:—lInclosed find a 
bill introduced in our State legisla- 
ture atits last session, and which has 
become a law. What is your opinion 
of suchalaw? Ifavorit. The rain- 
fall up to date is 644 inches. 

Carbondale, Cal., March 24,-1883. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Assembly, by Mr. Reeves of San 
Bernardino, to authorize the Boards 


be the duty of such inspector to in- 
= such ee as soon as practica- 
ble, and direct the person in charge 
thereof to destroy all hives ascer- 
tained to be so affected, together with 
the combs and bees therein, by burn- 
ing or burying the same in the ground 
the following night. 

Sec. 4.—If the owner or person in 
charge of an apizry, by his own in- 
spection or through any other source, 
discovers foul brood in any hive in 
said apiary, it shall be his duty to de- 
stroy such hive and contents in the 
manner provided in section 3 of this 
Act. 

Sec. 5.— Any persons failing to 
comply with the provisions of the last 
section shall be deemed guilty ofa 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction 


thereof shall be punished by a fine of 


not less than 5 dollars nor more than 
25 dollars for the first offense, and by 
a fine of not more than 450 dollars for 


/each such subsequent offense. 


|plus honey in either eo | 


Sec. 5.—This Act shall take effect 
from and after its passage. 


[We think such inspectors will be 
beneficial, if they attend to their 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Getting Candied Honey Out of Combs. 
W. H. B. 


I have been experimenting, for sev- 
erat years, to find out the best way to 
get candied honey out of the frames. 
In fact, I have experimented away 
many dollars, for I wanted to get it 
out in a hurry, and I have made sev- 
eral things for the purpose, which it is 
useless to describe, and wasted more 
thana fewcombs. About one year 
age I thought I would try once more, 
and I was successful. I had a_ boiler 
made 4% inch longer than my longest 
frame, '4 inch wider than my shortest 


| frame, and 5 or 6 inches deeper than 


the deepest frame. This will just let 
the longest frame in, lengthwise, and 
the shortest frame in crosswise. If 
you have an intermediate frame, you 
can lay a stick across the boiler; in- 
side the boiler put a piece of tin, 
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doubled in the shape of an eaves- 
trough, and solder the edges to the 
boiler, just low enough to let the 
frames down below the top of the 
boiler. Then place the boiler on the 
stove and put in about 2 inches of 
water ; make a hot fire and commence 
to uncap the honey; as fast as un- 
capped, set the frames into the boiler. 
When it is full, the first frames will be 
ready for extracting. If the honey 
should be very cold or frozen, or the 


room, to void themselves ; if the room 
is not warm enough,it must be made so. 


** Now, suppose the shipper of the | 
queen has sent you a notice of having | 
mailed or shipped by express the | 
queen you have intended to give toa} 
certain colony, you will know about | 
what day to expect her arrival. The | 
evening before, when all the bees are 
home, take that colony into the room | 
spoken of above, and see that no bee | 
4 belonging to the colony leaves or flies | 
honey is very hard, it may need to be | off. Having received your queen and 
set into the boiler the second time. given her and the accompanying bees 
With this boiler I can extract near! a flight, in another room, always 
as fast as when the honey is liquid. keeping an eye on her, catch her| 
Tuse the boiler to carry the frames} again and put her with some of her | 
in; in the summer, to store frames|companions under a tumbler, then 
in; also, in case of emergency, it| take a piece of cotton cloth, put some | 
comes handy to store unripe honey | of the extract of balm on it, and wipe 
in. The boiler should be made of | the inside of a tumbler with it. Now 
galvanized iron, so that it will be| take the bit of honey comb ; put the | 
strong to handle. ; ; queen and some few of her bees with | 

Gazenovia, N. Y., March 31, 1883. | her under the wiped tumbler, and let 

ee them remain there for sometime, or 

| rather until you are ready to intro- 
|duce her. If the colony, which is to 
|receive the new queen, has an old 
——_—— | one, that one should be taken away 
A. R. KOHNKE. | about noon, on the same day you wish 

{to introduce another; but as soon as | 

Onion! Asafetida!! Whew! Next} you get the —— into the room, 
comes stale eggs. I wonder that the | moisten the piece of woolen cloth with 
bees did not leave their master and go | essence of balm, and push it into the 
to the woods where they had, at least, | entrance of the hive, which is kept in 
pure air, if nothing else. When [| the darkened room. If you get the 
read the above oe mae mg in the | new queen early in the morning, and, 
JOURNAL, I intended to give the rem- | without delay, exposed her to-the es- 
edy I have used for several years, with 
perfect success, but other business 
preventing until I got the latest batch 
of German papers, in one of which 
( Deutsher Bienenfreund), is described a 
method by a German bee-keeper, Mr. 
Scheuerle, identical to my own, of 
which I give a condensed translation : 

** After having lost and sacrificed 
many anice and valuable queen, in 
order to discover a safe method of 
introducing them, I have, at last, hit | 
upon a plan which has proven en- 
tirely successful. In order that a 
colony may accept a ——— queen, 
five conditions must be fulfilled: 1. 
The colony must be queenless, nor 
should there be any queen-celils with 
brood or eveneggsin them. 2. The 
new queen and the queenless colony 
must have the same scent. 3. The| the window as possible, darken the 
colony must be confused or bewild-| room as soon as you see the queen 
ered. 4. All bees must be present at| enter the hive, to cause all the bees 
the operation. 5. The colony, with | flying about the window to join the 
the introduced queen,must be kept|colony and let them stay there 24 
in a dark place, say 24 hours. hours, after which you may put them 

“Some may think that the fulfill- | 0" their stand in the apiary. : 
ment of these conditions are very; ‘To re-queen queenless colonies, 
troublesome, which, in fact, is not the | the apiarist must take such precau- 
case. In order that you may not be | tion as will suggest themselves, viz. : 
detained, get everything you may | There should not be left any queen- 
need ready before hand. Vou will | cells in the hive, nor should there be a 
need the following: 1. Essence or | laying worker, which might cause 
extract of balm (Melissa officinalis), a | trouble. 
small quantity to be had at the drug-| ‘The main principle is that the 
gists. 2. A piece of woolen cloth, the | colony and new queen have the same 
size of a hand, and a small piece of | scent, hence the perfume must be 
cotton cloth, as also a strong quilt. 3.) taken from one, and the same bottle 
A tumbler. 4. A small piece of comb| for both. And to have something 
honey, but having no running honey | agreeable to the bees, is certainly 
aboutit. 5. A room with one window, | preferable ; hence, the odor of balm is 
which may be darkened. | better adopted to this ae than 

“If you get the queen sent from a/| anything else, for balm anda queen- 
distance, she and the accompanying | bee have both the same name in the 
bees should be liberated in a warm’! Greek language, viz.: Melissa; and 
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How to Introduce Queens. 


| the scent by evening, otherwise she 
must remain under the tumbler till 
the next day. 

“In order to better find the old 
| queen, and also to confuse the bees, 
transfer the bees, comb and all, to 
another hive, looking carefully over 
each comb, as you remove it from the 
old hive, until you have found the old 
queen, which must be caught and 
caged, and then finish transferring 
the bees to another hive ; the bees re- 
maining in the old hive must be 
| brushed out before the entrance of 
their new hive, and when they are 
seen to move in, the new queen is 
also put before the entrance, and will 
go in with the rest. Having done 
this with open shutters, and as near 





| this, perhaps, on account of both hav- 


sence of balm, she will have acquired | 


ing the same odor.”’ 

REMARKS BY TRANSLATOR: — 
Three years ago last summer, while 
making new colonies by dividing, I 
got two queens into one hive, getting 
an old queen by accident, or rather 
oversight, into a nucleus which I 
strengthened with some frames of 
brood and bees, spraying them with 
water of balin, as also the bees and 
laying young queen introduced into 
the nucleus. Both were laying the 
next day, when I discovered my old 
colony acting queenless. 

Youngstown, O. 


-_-——-_ + 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Eucalyptus for Honey in Australia. 
A. VERGE. 

In a late number of the BEE JouR- 


NAL, a bee-keeper, somewhere in 
California, reported a quantity of his 


|honey crop to be derived from eu- 
| calyptus. 


It was a pleasant surprise 
to me to hear that one of our Austra- 
lian trees had been recognized as valua- 
ble in that respect, in a country pro- 
ducing so many plants and trees of 
world-wide reputation; and though 
I do not suppose it will anywhere be 
found to yield such returns as are re- 
ported to be derivable from basswood, 
yet all its varieties will be found to be 
good honey producers, and valuable 
beside on account of the durability of 
their wood, which is especially well 
suited for the purpose of fencing, 


| wharf piles, railway sleepers, etc., etc. 


They will not, I think, flower much 


| before the tenth year, but a 
_how very serviceable such wood wil 


be, there is no tree,in my opinion, 
more deserving of being extensively 
cultivated, especially out in the prairie 
regions. 

or both purposes, pa _the 
best varieties are ironbark (E. panicu 
lata); red or large leafed ironbark (E. 
siderophloia); or silver-leafed_iron- 
bark (E. melanophloia); bloodwood 
(E. corymbosa); stringy-bark (E. ob- 
liqua) ; blackbutt (E. popularis) ; and 
a species hereabouts called box, but 
the title of which I am ignorant of. 
It is the most, in fact the only, orna- 
mental one of all, and is a fine shade 
tree, being frequently planted around 
Sydney in ornamental grounds; its 
timber, however, is not durable, being 
liable to dry rot. Blackbutt, again, 
does not grow beyond a few miles 
from the sea coast. 

The honey secreted in the flowers 
of these trees has a fine flavor, though 
it is strong. There are still other 
varieties of the tribe indigenous to 
western Australia and south Aus- 
tralia, but I know nothing of their 
qualities. Here in latitude 31° south, 
they do not all bloom ator near the 
same time of year; ironbark and 
tallow-wood (another variety) begin in 
October, while bloodwood biooms 
from January to March, and near the 
sea coast where the frost is less severe, 
the country there being more thickly 
timbered, and consequently warmer. 
They begin a month earlier, and con- 
tinue nearly a month later in flower. 
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I am but a novice in the use of the 
bar-frame hive, and, of course, I meet 
with frequent difficulties. 1 began 
only, last year, with 12 colonies of 
bees in Langstroth hives, procured of 
A. H. Newman, Chicago, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. MacDonnell, of Sydney, 
to whom I am indebted for much val- 
uable information on the mystery of 
the system. I had not used comb 
foundation long before I discovered 
that the adhesion caused by pressing 
the alternate strips cut in the edge of 
the sheet against the side of the tri- 
——- upper bar, after both strips 
and bar had been heated, was not suf- 
ficient to enable the sheet to support 
the mass of bees; as _ the bees invari- 
ably build out the middle and lower 

arts first, which were then filled with 

oney or brood before the top had 
been worked. I now fasten with hot 
wax, and have no further trouble. 

1. Why do not the bees work out the 
sheet of foundation to the lewer bar 
and attach it thereto? Is it because 
the frames hang too low; some of 
them leaving barely 4 of an inch ? 

2. Why do they destroy the newly 
hatched brood? A great many were 
destroyed last month, though there 
was an abundance of clover and other 
honey plants in bloom ; so many, in 
fact, that the ground below each box 
was quite covered with dead ones, 
and the smell of the decaying bodies 
might be felt at a distance. All the 
young bees that | saw being worried, 
were healthy looking and well formed ; 
the destruction seeming to be com- 
mon in those hives with wired foun- 
dation, and from which I had been 
taking cards of brood and cutting 
—— in order to stop swarming. 

‘wo small colonies, which had re- 
ceived cards of brood, did likewise, 
although they had no queen-cells. 
Had it not been so in the latter case, 
I should have supposed that the 
slaughter was owing to my check on 
their attempts toswarm. Two other 
swarms, which have built out their 
own comb in empty frames, and which 
have not had their frames transposed, 
have not destroyed any. 


3. What should I do towards the 
close of the honey yield with a hive 
having ten frames, chiefly of brood, 
and on which I have section boxes. 
If I remove the sections altogether, 
there will be little else than brood in 
the brood-chamber, and consequently 
no store for the hatching bees. 


Quinby, at page 173, on boxing, 
says that ‘‘six combs are all that a 
hive requires when boxed;” but I 
have ten frames with eggs and brood 
in all. Ought I to remove some 
frames and confine to six only, as 
recommended, and then supply combs 
or foundation to the brood-chamber 
to be filled for their own use as the 
sections are removed. We have only 
frost here in winter, but flowers are 
quite scarce. My boxes are placed 10 
inches apart, on a frame covered by a 
flat roof 6 feet wide; the frame is 15 
inches from the ground, and rests on 
supports protected by pots of mixed 
tar and grease, without which, in this 
land of vermin, the black ants alone 
would kill every colony. They have 
sunshine before 9a.m.and after 3 p.m. 








| 





From previous yen with bees 
in common boxes, I am quite certain 
that we shall get very satisfactory re- 
turns under the new order of things, 
in this locality ; and I am, therefore, 
desirous of preparing to extend opera- 
tions, and cal 


means of dependence. In this view 
of the case, an assistant, at least, 
would be an absolute necessity ; but 
the difficulty of meeting with any one 
possessing the requisite knowledge— 
no such person being obtainable in 
this country—is insurmountable. 

Though I had always, hitherto, 
doubted it, I have now become satis- 
fied that maize, too, must be included 
among the honey producing plants; 
by the direction of my bees light. i 
know thata large proportion of the 
stores, now rapidly coming in, must 
be derived from it; besides I have 
watched them on its tassels when they 
were certainly seurching for honey 
and not collecting pollen. 

Mr. Editor, I send you some seeds 
of Australian trees; they are: 1. 
Blackwattle (acacia decurrens), the 
bark of which is valuable for tanning 
purposes. 2. Wattle (acacia). 3. Wat- 
tle (acacia). 4. Ornamental evergreen 
shade tree, a variety a pittosporum, a 
honey producer. 5. Eucalyptus, or 
box referred to before. 6. Australian 
forest oak; the wood of which was 
once extensively used for shingles. 
All of them will grow readily on the 
bare, hard ground, or on an ash bed 
that has been moistened and made 
solid by rain, provided they be drop- 
ped on top and pressed close ; the soil 
being well shaded till they take firm 
hold, and kept moist when the air is 
dry. They will grow (except probably 
No. 4) on any poor clay or stone land; 
in fact, they are the hardiest trees 
known to us here; and will certainly 
not meet with more severe conditions 
of existence in America than in this 
country. I am not aware, though 
what extent of cold they can endure. 

East Kempsey, New South Wales. 


{Having no place suitable for test- 


ing the seeds sent us by Mr. Verge, | 


we have sent them to Mr. Heddon, 
who will, doubtless, plant them and 
report the results in due time. He 
also answers the questions thus:—Epb.] 

As I sit here at my desk, on April 
6, and the mercury nearly at the 
freezing point outside, my imagina- 
tion carries me to the home of Mr. 
Verge, all sunshine and flowers, sur- 
rounded by the numerous blessings 
and evils that his more torrid climate 
affords, and I feel stealing over mea 
fear of incompetency to answer his 
queries as I wish I could; but from 
what I have learned by my experience 
here, I will say: 

1. The bees partially recognize the 
bottom bars of the frames as bed- 
rock, and thus propose to pass over 
them when passing under their combs, 
and thus leave the space referred to 
instead of recognizing the space be- 


ing with the industry | 
as a business, though I have other | 


low the bottom bars as a proper pas- 
sageway. There should be % inch 
space below your bottom bars, and 
we always make 5 in our new hives, 
'as 4 is allowed for shrinkage. 


2. There are a number of reasons 
/why bees often drag out their pupa. 
| If the surplus receptacles are not as 
'they should be, they often do it to 
make room to store below, during an 
excessive flow of nectar. Again, you 
/may have so placed the frames of 
| brood you manipulated as to force the 
'bees to cut a passageway between 
'them, and thus destroy the pupa. I 
have used wired comb foundation for 
all the combs I have had built, for 
three or four years, and can assure 
you the wires donot in any way in- 
terfere with the success of the coming 
generation of bees. I have had (by 
careless handling) the wires rust and 
stain the foundation for inches each 
way, but all went as rapidly and suc- 
cessfully as before. 

3. You should, in such cases as you 
mention, feed your bees with the 
cheapest wholesome food you can ob- 
tain. Cane sugar syrup is excellent. 
The dearth of the brood-chamber is 
more than made up by the increased 
amount of comb honey in the sections. 
The feeding is a very simple, safe, 
and practical procedure, when you 
once understand it, and are properly 
‘equipped. I would not encumber my 
system of management with any such 
‘removal of brood, and giving of 
frames of foundation. I not think it 
at all necessary. 

The unsupplied and unsuppliable 
want of efficient help, you mention, is 
much realized in this country; also 
since honey production has reached 
its present proportions. My practical 
working school for apicultural student- 
apprentices, was inaugurated for the 
purpose of aiding in supplying that 
want, which, it is hoped, will be of 
mutual benefitall around. Of course, 
most of those who thoroughly and 
practically learn the business, will 
embark in it on their own capital ; but 
some there are who must walk before 
they run, and some love travel and 
scenery in foreign lands, and by a 
year or two more we can send youa 
man who will not only ‘*‘ assist”’ you, 
but be of much service in bringing the 
| latest practical ** kinks ’”’ from the land 
|of ‘“* Yankee invention.”” One who 
can manage your capital at a profit 
while you can do as you please. 

I will do the best I can with the 
|seeds. Many thanks to youand the 
editor.—JAMES HEDDON.] 
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Honey Vinegar and Cider. 
In the BEE JOURNAL, page 143, Mr. | 
W. Z. Hutchinson gives us Mr. Bing- 
ham’s plan for making honey vinegar, 
which he says was good. We made) 
some last fall from the washings of 
vessels, after extracting. The honey | 
was first-class, smartweed honey, but 
the vinegar had a sickening taste 
about it, and the only way we could 


use it was to mix it with sorghum | 


vinegar, the kind we were using. 
Does honey vinegar usually have such 
a taste ? JOSEPH BEATH., 

Corning, Iowa. 

{The honey vinegar we have made 
has not only been vinegar of the best 
kind, but it has also, while becoming 
vinegar, always been a palatable sub- 
stitute for cider, and not distinguish- 
able from it. It usually requires a 
year to mature so as to be a‘** tip top” 
article, and if very sweet, more time 
will be required, and better vinegar 
obtained. Mr. Beath may not have 
made his sufficiently sweet.—T. F. 
BINGHAM. | 
My Valentine. 


The past season was too wet for ob- 
taining much honey. 


moderately well. IL commenced the 


l 
hill to hill, sweeping corn and hay | Hard Winter in Canada. 
| stacks off by wholesale ; making al- | 


\is sultry; the thermometer stood at| bees around here are gone. 
|70° at 7 o’clock this morning, and at | have been confined 130 days, and are 


| treat. 


| several more before the time to do it| 
‘arrives, which should be during fruit | 


junfit for 


| 1870, 1874, 


My bees did} 
|The winters 


last season with 7 colonies, spring | 


count, and increased to 13, and all are 


This has been a very hard winter 
most aclean sweep. Now, the weather | on bees; 1 think fully one-half the 


They 


80° at noon. Hot or cold I welcome | now very uneasy, and many suffering 
the Bee JOURNAL, it is a weekly| from dysentery. We have about 4 
I would be lost without it. feet of snow on the ground yet, and 
FRANK B. RIFE. | jt is freezing hard to-night. 
Malaby, O., Feb. 15, 1883. Gro. GARLICK. 


[The bees sent are hybrids. We| Warsaw, Ont., March 28, 1883. 


have already published several good | Corrections. 


plans of transferring, and will give; Please make the following correc- 
tions in my article on page 166 of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and oblige: ‘ The 
cap, which should contain about 1,000 
cubic inches,” should read, 7,000 cubic 
inches. The cap, or surplus depart- 
ment of all my hives, is large, and I 
do not think the case and cover to- 
| gether should contain less than 4,000 
cubie inches to winter well. Also, 
the sentence, *‘ but the bees seemed 
too warm, and are flying out, which, 
if thev did much too often,” should 
read, but the bees seemed too warm, 
and on flying out, which they did 
much too often. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 
New Philadelphia, O., Mar. 29, 1883. 


[The figures 1 and 7, in writing, are 
made quite similarly, and there the 7 
is blotted and indistinct. It occurs in 
the eighth line of the second para- 
graph in the second column on page 
166. The other errors in the 12th and 
13th lines from the bottom, were 
caused by carelessness in the compos- 
tor.—ED.| 





bloom. We cannot say where the 
bees came from, but they left some 
place that was distasteful to them or | 
their longer abode, and 
sought and found some _ better 
place.—EbD. | 


What harvest follows a severe winter ? 
There is more mortality amongst 
bees, in this locality, than there were 
two years ago. One large apiarist, in 
this town, is losing very heavily, and 
losses are the rule. Many did not 
have fall pasturage, and had to be fed 
for winter stores; there was not much 
surplus last summer. Mr. Doolittle 
says the largest surplus, in this State, 
has followed severe winters ; that has 
not been the case here,asa rule. 1868, 
1876, 1878 and 1880 here 
were good seasons, while 1869, 1871, 
1873, 1875, 1877, 1879 and 1881 were not 
so good, all following hard winters. | 
previous to the first 
named were mild with the exception | 
of 1867 and the winter of 1870-71. | 





Cheap Power for Saws. 








The seasons of 1872 and 1882 were) 
failures here. My average amount | 
of extracted honey, per colony for | 
12 years, is 75 lbs. Ww. it. S. Grout. 
Kennedy, N. Y., March 30, 1883. 


doing well, except 2 very late swarms, 
which are weak. I[ winter them on 
the summer stands. All but 1 are! 
in box hives; that one hive is my own | 
make, and the bees in it are doing 
a any of a, others, and [ | 
intend to transfer all the others, in| “ 
the spring, into Langstroth hives, and | 200 Lbs. of Wax from 70 Colonies. 
would you use the old comb or foun-| Inthe BEE JOURNAL for Feb. 28, | 
dation? Whatis the best time and | page 121, Mr. N, b. Tindall wishes for | 
plan of doing it? I send you asam-| more light as to how I obtained 200) 
ple of my bees; are they the German | lbs. of wax from 70 colonies of bees, | 
or black bees, or are they hybrids ?| spring count. In my report I did not, 
They show the yellow bands pretty | state that about %4 of my bees were in | 
plainly. My valentine was a swarm | odd sizes of frames, some of which I | 
ot bees. My wife being sick, leaving | transferred on Mr. Heddon’s plan, | 
me to do all the house work as well | rendering up all of the old combs; 
as out-door work, confining me closely those old combs and the cappings 
to the house, causing me to notice my | from 9,000 lbs. of extracted honey, is 
bees more particularly. Two late | the way I obtained my 200 lbs. of wax. | 
swarms were weak, and 1 fed them | I should have stated in my report that 
syrup made from coffee A sugar,| had my bees all been in Langstroth | 
and yesterday, being very warm, I | hives, my report would have been | 
discovered a swarm of bees about 75| much larger. I think another season | 
yards away, coming toward the house ; | will see all of my bees in standard 
they passed over it a little distance, | Langstroth hives; then do not be as-| 
and whirling round and round, came | tonished at any report I make. Last) 
down, and tried to enter four or five | year I had one continuous and heavy 
hives; finally entered one having a) flow of honey from June 7, until Sept. | 
weak colony. I have been feeding | 15, and after I had finished extracting | 
them since, and they seem very quiet | on Sept. 20, they filled their hives, | 
and well satisfied. Where did they| both lower and upper stories; con-| 
come from? And why did they come | sequently they are very strong now. | 
in such a manner? I neyer saw such |I will probably give my method of | 
a winter as this, with incessant floods ;| making vinegar in my next, which | 
even the little creeks overflowed their | would be hard to beat. | 
banks, and the Ohio river was never | W. G. McLENDON. 

known so high; it was almost from| Lake Village, Ark., March 29, 1883. | 











| the best; 


| cheap one. 


As I have seen some inquiry, of 
late, in regard to a cheap power for 
running saws for hive making, I 
thought I would mention that the 
Buckeye mowing machine is about 
for one that is rather 
‘* played out” can be bought for from 
$2 to $5. To use it, tip the machine 


up on one wheel, brace it up, and by 


digging a hole in the ground the size 
of the wheel and letting it down so 
that the tumbling rod can be attached 
about level with the ground, and run 


\it out any length desired, to attach a 


pully wheel. To attach to it, take 
the tongue of the machine to fasten 
to the top wheel, and hitch a horse 


lat the end to go around in a circle. 


This makes a good power as well asa 
I wintered 25 colonies on 
the summer stands, with chaff inside 
the hive, and lost only one; the rest 
are in fine condition. 
Dr. J.S. MCALLISTER. 
Columbus, Neb. 





Wintered Successfully. 


I wish to record the fact that I have 
wintered bees, for two winters, on sec- 
tions, 8 inches square, two in a frame, 
wintered on from 4 to 7 frames in 
each hive, with the most perfect suc- 
cess. I arranged the sections, with 
their contents of honey and pollen, to 
suit myself. These frames are about 
the size of the Langstroth, and hang 
the long way up and down ; thus hold- 
ing one section above another, and are 
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movable at will. The hives that holds 
these frames are chaff hives, and are 
protected in the usual manner, ex- 
cept that the entrance is nearly at the 
top of the frames, which is an impor- 
tant point; it lets out all dampness, 
and lets in the bees at a point where 
it is warm. These frames can be 
handled in warm weather about as 
easily as the Langstroth, and bees 
will work in boxes as well as any 
other hive. JOHN L. DAvIs. 
Holt, Mich. 


Queenless Colonies. 

Please inform me, through the 
JOURNAL, the best method of treating 
queenless colonies in the spring. 

Shirley, Ont. M. STONEHOUSE. 


[Either give each queenless colony 
a fertile queen, or aframe of eggs and 


brood from which to rear one, early | 


in the spring. ‘The fertile queen is 
safest and best. Later, when drones 
are reared, the frame of eggs and 
brood will do. Or, if you have a weak 
colony, with a fertile queen, unite the 
queenless colony with it.—Ep.]| 





Meeting of Bee-Keepers. 

I put 83 colonies in winter quarters, 
on the summer stands; and left the 
cloth on the frames. 
the hive, packed around with hay, and 
covered all with a good roof. hose 


acked thus came out strong on April | 
, as they were when put there, as far | 


asI could see. Some, left without 
any outside packing, carried out from 
ahalf toapint of bees, after the cold 
spell. The bee men of Joplin and 
adjoining country meet at Joplin, 


May 5, 1883, for the purpose of organ- | 
izing a Society for the advancement of | 


bee-culture, and toestablish a uniform 
price for the products of the apiary. 


All who are in anyway interested in| 


apiculture, are invited to meet with 
us at that time and place. The Societ 
will hereafter meet at such times an 
places as may be determined. 
Dr. J. T. BRUTON. 
Joplin, Mo., April 3, 1883. 





When to take Bees out of Cellars. 
When I read reports like the one in 

the BEE JoURNAL from J. E. Hast- 

ings’, Carlisle, lowa, page 170 (and 


others similar to it which the reader ' will be held at Independence, Jackson | 


County, Mo., on Saturday, April 28, | 


will call to mind), I must say I am 
puzzjed to understand them. 
should say tothe Dairymen’s Associa- 


tion I put 20 cows into the stable on | 


I put a box over | 


If IL) 


|side until that time. I think the 
|Opinion prevails among bee-keepers 
| that cellar-wintered bees are liable to 
|dwindle badly when set outside, in 
| fairly good weather! I would like to 
see Mr. Hastings’ report on May 1. 
[I expect that he will wish that his 
bees had remained in the cellar and 
cave another 4 weeks. I packed 25 
colonies in October in clover chaff, 
bottom, top, and sides; all are living, 
but 1, which was dead Feb. 15. 
P. F. TWIrcHELL. 
Andover, O., April 2, 1883. 


Large Increase and Honey Crop. 

I have no doubt but what there is 
a difference in locality for honey ; the 
best we can do here is the average of 
30 lbs. of honey toa colony. I would 
be glad to have 9 increase and 
large honey crop, as Mr. Moss says he 
had (from 16 colonies and 3 nucleus, 
3,600 lbs. of honey, and 52 increase, 
and all that a family of ten could use 
for a year); that stumps the world. I 
am 76 years old, but never witnessed 
such a thing, as the above, in my life. 

WILLIAM ROBERTS. 

Vaughansville, O., April 3, 1883. 


Convention Notices. 


«> The Mahoning Valley bee-keep- | 


ers will hold their 13th meeting in the 
Town Hall, at Berlin Centre, Ohio, on 
May 5. All bee-keepers, and the pub- 


|lic in general, are invited to attend. | 
|Do not forget to bring your wives, | 


| children, and a well-filled lunch basket. 
| We expect a grand meeting. 

| L. CARSON, Pres. 
H. A. Smon, Sec. pro tem. 


<= 


| > The Iowa Central Bee-Keepers’ 
| Association will hold their semi- 
jannual meeting at Winterset, Iowa, 
on Friday, May 11, 1883. All inter- 
|ested in anything pertaining to bee- 
‘culture are invited to attend, and 
| bring anything that will be of interest 
| to the bee fraternity. 
J. E. Pryor, Sec. 

A. J. ADKISON, Pres. 


-_-——~— + «+ 


@ Thesemi-annual meeting of the 
| Western Bee-Keepers’ Association 


1883, at 10a.m. Papers prepared for 
the occasion by the president, sec- 
retary and others will be read, and 


| 
| there, even until May 1 or 15, if there | 
| should be nothing for them to do out- | 





Nov. 1 and on March 1 or 16, I turned | matters of general interest to bee- 

them to pasture allin good condition, | keepers discussed. A general attend- 

what would northern farmers think of | ance of persons interested in bee- 

me? I can easily guess that they | culture is ‘requested. 

would say, tothemselves: “If he has| membership of this Association con- 

any left May 1 they will be a slim lot | ¢,6) 2.900 colonies of bees 

indeed, especially in such a season as | "”' §. W. SALISBURY. Sec 

—, at — a nome month ; | ima Kansas City. Mo 

the ground is frozen solid yet, with | —— nine Whe ae A Doge 

but very few days that bees can fly. |" A. NELSON, Pres. Wyandotte, Kas. 

Linfer that itis very similar in Mr. | inane: 

Hasting’s vicinity. In short,I would; t& The spring meeting of the 

like to know, as long as the bees are | Cortland Union Bee-Kee 

in fine condition in their winter ciation will be held in Cortland, N. Y., 
uarters, and considering the state of | on Tuesday, May 8, 1883. 

the weather, why not leave them | M. C. BEAN, Sec. 


The present | 


rs’ Asso- | 


& Quite a number of the leading 
bee-keepers of Missouri and Kansas 
met at the Court House, in Independ- 
/ence, Mo., December 23, 1882, and or- 
ganized a bee-keepers’ convention, 
which was named the ** Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Association,” by electing the 
following officers for the ensuing year : 
Jas. A. Nelson, of Wyandotte, Kans., 
President; L. W. Baldwin, of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Vice-President; S.W. 
Salsbury, Kansas City, Mo.,Treasurer. 
The Association passed a resolution 
to invite all bee-keepers within a con- 
venient distance, to meet with us at 
our next meeting and lend us their 
councils. Adjourned, to meet again 
at Independence, on the last Saturday 
in April next, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 
J. D. Meador, P. Baldwin, C. M. 
Crandall, Committee. 
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t The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association holds its spring 
convention at Lansing, in the State 
Capitol building, on Tuesday, April 
17, 1883,9a.m. Programme: Presi- 
dent’s address; Essays: Prof. A. J. 
Cook, on Wintering Bees; S.C. Perry, 
on Chaff Hives; C. Case, on Comb 
Honey; O. 8. Smith, onthe Best Bee; 
A. D. Benham, on Extracted Honey ; 
Mr. Harper, on Queen-Rearing ; Mr- 
Waldo, on Best Method of Wintering 
Out of Doors, in Single- Walled Hives; 
E. N. Wood, on Sections; and E. 
Greenaway,on Comb Foundation. All 
bee-keepers are invited to attend or 
send essays, papers, implements or 
anything of interest to the fraternity 
A full attendance is reqrested. 

E. N. Woop, Sec. 
| North Lansing, Mich. 
OE EN 

@ The spring meeting of the 
| Western Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As- 
| sociation will be held at Supervisor’s 
Hall, Grand Rapids, April 26, at 10 
|a. Mm. 


F. 8S. Covey, Sec. 
| Coopersville, Mich. 
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| t= The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 

Association will hold its Fifth Annual 
Convention at McKinney, Collin Co. 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 

'17th and 18th, 1883; at the residence of 

| Hon. W. H. Andrews. 

Wa. R. Howarp, Sec. 

| Kingston, Texas. 
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tj The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grange Hall, Em- 
|inence, Ky., on Thursday, April 26, 
| 1883. All bee-keepers, and the public 
generally, are invited to be present. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 
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g The Southeastern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
their next meeting at Adrian, Mich., 
April 18, 1883. All are invited. Re- 

| duced rates at hotel. 

H. D. Currine, Pres. 
Clinton, Mich. 

| H.C. MARKHAM, Sec. 
| Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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| where else, that I know of, for nothing 
|tends more to prevent the swarming | = °F "1°F OP SoA ety ee 
ANSWERS BY | impulse than the introduction of a_ 


What and How |swarming. It will not, here, or any| Honey and Beeswax Market. 





James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.| young queen. The real objections| The following are the latest quota- 


‘are that it is a useless expense, of tions for honey and beeswax received 


~|time, for the cessation of laying is | UP to this hour: 
Sections, Honey Board, Ete. oe - 
Will Mr. Heddon please answer the | | Fass C0 cur aGveningy G6 Tins censen | seaman: 57 ean aaa 


following questions through the BEE | °f the year. This is another point on | CHICAGO. 
thie “ade ” | HONEY—The nominal price of extracted is 7c. 
JOURNAL? And oblige a reader of | which the advanced” ones used to | for dark and 9c. for ight here. The supply is 
all your articles, and one that thinks | + churn” me upon —JAMEs HEDDON. ]) abundant and sales are slow. 
at deal of th en. BEES was None in the market. 
a a . & iendtione. to it | L. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 
n using one-pounc 1 > 
best to use one or two tiers, in surplus- oe for came hat d th «| CINCINNATI. 
chamber, same as in brood: -chamber ? $s a suggestion, what do you think | HONEY—There is no excitement in the honey 
2. What is the best time and way to | of sweet chocolate as a substitute for market, but sales are fairto our regular trade. 


9 Offeri | 1 
fasten brood comb from larger frames | Pollen? My bees are highly pleased | Pterings are plentitul of extracted and con 





_ the Langstroth frame ? with it. 2 Wo. D. FRENCH. = of comb honey are very slow, although there 
Please describe the honey board| Grand Rapids, Mich. | Ket. It brings i2a180-on tase quality on the mer- 
that you use Det a oe | | [I have never heard of chocolate as a. i raceording wo quality. *c Fry ¥ + 
Elgin, Ill., April 3, 1883. |a substitute for pollen before. You | eter 
|must find out by experimenting.| “™***e™* of Commicston Merchants. 


[l. Whether I used a case or brood Sess 


in my location, and I believe | CHICAGO. 
frame super, I should never 


use | : : HONE Y—The demand is light and it is not now 
| the same is true in yours, there is probable that all of the comb honey can be sold 


either more than one tier high. befor we -omes. Pric i lar 
6 | nothing gained-in early breeding. | before a nem crop comes. Prices are very irregular 


2. In these days of comb perfection, | 11) satisfied that all the sacks of flour salable. Extracted, very littie trade te being Gone 
I should never transfer combs unless | ; | MBIEHSWAX-“souasve, a 
I ever fed were worse than wasted. | BURNETT. 161 South Water 8t 
they were all worker, perfectly | & SOS, 68 Cees Creer es. 


‘ —J AMES HEDDON.|} 
straight, and large enough to com-| SAN FRANCISCO. 


pletely fill the frames, and then if you | Keeping Honey in Summer. | HONEY Buyers are readily obtained for cates 
have a flat top bar, nothing is neces-| jffowean I keep extracted honey | meet with slow sale. 


White comb, 14@17c.; dark to d, 11@13c.; ex- 
sary if you cut and press in the comb) from — in summer; and also | tracted, choice to extra white, &g@9%se. véark and 
r 





properly. Thorns put through bradded | comb honey from candying ? emma | “poled een We quote 30@33¢ 
holes, in the top bar, are good tose-| 4, —s a: PRAM. | STEARNS & SMITH, 425 Front Street. 
. | ooper’s Valley, N. Y. 

cure the combs till the bees make} ee 8T. LOUIS. 
them fast. [Do not extract your honey till it 18| HONEY—Very quiet; dull. Comb at 14@16.— 

3. My honey board is described on | capped over, and there is no danger | tracted at Tigasiac. lots in small packages more. 
page 201, Weekly Bee Journat, | Of its souring. If you do extract itin | ew Kw ye pg 7 
1882.—JAMES HEDDON.] a thinner state, store it in 1 gallon| : 

| stone jars, piled 8 or 10 high, with | = 





“ se : HONEY—Is a little lower, and at the lower price 
Preventing After-Swarms. sticks between them, to allow a Cir- | it has moved off a little better of late. 1-Ib. sections 


[liked your article very much on | culation of air across the top surface | 9f,0¢st, "mite, sold at Isis@ive.; second grades, 
“Preventing After-Swarms.” I un-| of the honey. It can thus be stored | Bxiacted very dull at v@11c. 


derstand from it that you did not give | . wae eee 








the old colony a laying queen imme- jin a very small compass, in proportion | '. KENDRL, 115 Ontario Street. 
diately, forcing them. Is it not advis- | | to quantity. The room containing it BOSTON. 
? y T J 38 k HONEY—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
a to do A bot IGHT FURNESS. | should be dry and airy. To keep | 5 ib. sections at 30e.; 1 Ib. sections, 226350, 3 Ib. 
urnessville, in comb honey from candying, have all | sections, 20@aze. Hixtracted, 10e. per. Ib. Good 
| lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 
(In back numbers of the periodicals |¢apped before removing from the |, BEESWAX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
and in conventions, I have always | hives, and keep it in an airy and CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
contended against the plan of rearing | Warm room. Keep warm in cool | ——scocccocooo= 
and fertilizing queens to be used for | Weather.—JaMgEs HEppoN.] Emerson Binders — made especiall 
£4 
the queenless part of a divide, or in “a = a for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 


natural swarming. A cessation from) gg On page 183, center of middle | gold on the back, and make a very 
egg laying is just fitted to the condi-| column, answer 4, read: ‘*A majority | convenient way of preserving the BEE 
tion of the mother colony at the time | seem to think so, though minorities,” | JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
when the natural division does, or ar-| ete. No matter where the error was | Will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
tificial division should occur. There | made, let us have it as near correct as | the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
is no better place in which to hateh | possible. I have to write on the run. cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
cells than this old colony; none any | [It was not so written.—Ep.] I must | to Canada. 

where near as cheap. Do not let us| refuse to answer questions not pertain- | ——io- . 

get ahead of the old farmer any faster ing to business, except through the @&@&® We carefully mail the BEE 
than will pay. Let ouradvancements | Question Departments I have agreed | JOURNAL to oat a = 
be real. Mr. Doolittle’s article on | to. 1. Because I cannot get the time os y ed iy fae nig o otified 
page 174 of last issue contains most | todo it. 2. Answers in the Depart-| before all the edition is exhausted. 

of the arguments that I have used. I} ments save an endless repetition of | ee 

differ with him regarding the point of the same questions. If they are re- | Advertisements intended forthe BEE 
the introduction of the new queen to peated, I can refer to former an- JoyrRNAL must reach this office by 
the old colony, producing further | swers.—J AMES HEDDON. | Saturday of the previous week. 
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Special Hotices. | 


Examine the Date following your | 
name on the wrapper label of this | 
paper; it indicates the end of the| 
month to which you have paid your | 


subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- | 
press money order, a bank draft on) 
New York or Chicago, or register the | 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind | 
may be sent for amounts less than one | 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 

We wish to impress upon every one | 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail | 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 
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Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
hyo stamps, of one, two or) 
three cent denomination, accepted for 


fractional parts of a dollar; but money 
is preferred. 














Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when | 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to | 
any address for 10 cents. 
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Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on | 
which are printed a large bee in gold, | 
we send for 10 cts each, or $8 per 100. | 


+ + 





Our Premiums for Clubs. 


Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy o 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 


For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 


For four subscribers, with $8, we | 


will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 


For five subscribers, with $10, we | 
will send the Apiary a for 200} 


colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 


extra copy of the Weekly BEE JOUR- | 


NAL for one year. 

To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 
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@ ‘*‘ The Bonheur des Dames; or, 


The Shop Girls of Paris.”” Emile Zola’s 


| new novel, just published by T. B. 


Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, is 
his greatest, most finished, and most 
absorbing romance. It opens up an 
entirely new field in fiction, and will 
be seized upon with avidity by count- 
less hosts of readers. In nothing 


Zola has written is his vivid natural- | 


ism so pronounced. The scene is laid 


in the “Bonheur des Dames” dry) 
goods store, an immense Parisian es- | 


tablishment, employing a whole army 
of girlsand men. Zola pictures this 
store from its modest beginning, 


{showing how it grew day by day, 


ruining rival houses, and gradually 
monopolized all the business of a vast 
quarter of Paris. 
the shop-girls and salesmen, their 
trials, troubles, temptations and 
triumphs are depicted in the most 
re and realistic fashion. The 
1eroine is one of the shop-girls. She 
goes through the same experience as 
the others, but differs from the ma- 
jority of Zola’s heroines in preferring 
purity to dissipation and its gilded 
allurements. She is, in short, a good 
girl; pure, guileless and innocent. 
Snares are set for her, but her very 
purity enables her to escape them all 
and come out unscathed from many a 
trying ordeal. She ultimately reaches 
a suitable social position, attaining 
Sectene and happiness. Price 75 cts. 
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The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 


their work in the apiary, should get a | 


copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 


The daily life of | 


Bees for Sale! 


206 or 300 colonies of Italian bees, in Langstroth 
hives, in good condition. Price: Single colony, 
$6.50 ; ten or more, $6.00 per colony. Hybrids, 50 
cents less. I will guaranties tate arrival. 


14A6t e 


Jefferson, Wis. 


| JUST OUT! 


New circular and price of Bees and Queens, 
Also, STENCILS for bee-keepers’ use. 
| JOS. M. BROOKS, 


4B6t Columbus, Ind. 





FOR SALE—ITALIAN BEES. 
Five to seven dollars per colony. 


E. A. GASTMAN, 
Decatur, Il. 
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COMB FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the scarcity of beeswax, the prices of 
comb foundation will hereafter be as follows: 


Dunham. Thin. Extra Thin. 
10 Ibs. or less. 55e. 65e. 72¢. 
— ee 4 64 71 
sO “ ih 53 63 70 
100 “ ” 52 62 69 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Cheap ! Cheaper !! Cheapest 1!! 


for sale, in movable frame hives. Also, Queens, 
Nuclei, Bees ng the pound, Hives, Sections, Smok- 
ers, Seeds for Honey Plants, and everything a live 
bee-keeper needs. Send for circular and price list 
to FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 

Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair co., Il. 


(Proprietors of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs 
and Lake Apiaries. 1ABly 


What Shall | Feed my Bees ? 


To stimulate early breeding and insure STRONG 
COLONIES is the all important point. Cotton- 
seed-meal which contains far more nitrogenous 
materia! than any other vegetable product eteopt 
pollen. See instructive article by Arthur Todd in 
the BEE JOURNAL, page 162. 1 can furnish a prime 
article at 34¢c per |b., or 3c if more than 50 Ibs. are 
ordered. GEO. E. BOGGS, Morgan, Ky. 15AiIt 








Vandervort Foundation Mill. 
6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin 
comb honey. 


Foundation for 
For Sale by 
ALFRED HH. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison-st., 
CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


NOTICE. 

You have bought me all out of my 
prepared stock of hives and shipping 
crates in the flat. I can’t make any 
more, and fill other orders promptly, 
and perform my desk labor. I can’t 
trust any one else todoit. Will you 
please scratch from my list, ‘‘ Hrves 
AND SHIPPING CRATES IN THE 
FLAT?” I will furnish hives made 
|up, honey boards, brood frames and 


|sections in the flat, and in fact all 
| other goods advertised in my circular, 


«@ We have a few copies of our | few colonies, give room for an increase | the same as before. 


pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Bee Culture ” left, | of numbers, and still keep the record | 


and have reduced the price from 40 
to 25 cents each, or $2 per dozen. 


all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


JAMES HEDDON, 


| Dowagiac, Mich. 











